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the 0<wtXfl5$ . . . has his select estate, his rinevos, with orchards and gardens 
of considerable extent ; while the swarms of tribesmen are allotted their 
icXiwmk in the open field, their share in the common pasture, and depend on 
each other for help in the vintage and harvest. [Page 102.] 

The kA%>os was originally inalienable, and Mr. Seebohm thinks of it 
as made up of scattered strips like the yardland or hufe of mediseval 
Europe. It is a pity that Dr. Pohlmann's criticism of Professor 
Ridgeway's paper, which will be found in the first volume of the 
Zeitschrift filr Social- und Wirthschaftsgeschichte (1893), has escaped 
Mr. Seebohm's attention. 

Mr. Seebohm calls these chapters of his mere " notes " or " sug- 
gestions," and he doubtless feels that there are many of his conten- 
tions that are open to question. Much of the evidence he adduces 
is rather " patient of " than inevitably provocative of the interpreta- 
tion he puts upon it ; and perhaps he scarcely realizes the strength 
of his own prepossessions. For instance, it does not follow from the 
mention of " men with many <cA%>oi " that " the KXrjpos must, there- 
fore, at this time have been at any rate roughly of some recognized 
area" (p. 108), any more than to say now that a man has several 
estates necessarily implies that the estates are all of the same size. 
The parages of mediaeval France (pp. 49, 50), like the South-Slavonian 
house-communities, have not necessarily anything " tribal " about 
them, unless all strong family feeling is "tribal"; and in that case 
we should have to reckon as such the settlements of property com- 
mon in the rich families of the United States, the most "de- 
tribalized " of countries, if we may coin a word. Perhaps it would 
be a good thing if we could provisionally banish the word " tribal " 
from every page of our books except the summings-up. It has a 
way of slipping in as a matter of course, and of assuming just what 
we want proved. w j AsHLEY . 

Harvard University. 

La Criminality Politique. Par Louis Proal, Conseiller a la 
Cour d'Appel d'Aix. Paris, Fe"lix Alcan, 1895. — viii, 307 pp. 

" Science sans conscience, disait Rabelais, est la mine de Time. 
Politique sans morale est la ruine de la socie'te'." If one reflects 
upon them, these pithy words, which conclude a remarkably fresh and 
profoundly thoughtful study of political immorality, are found to sug- 
gest much more than they directly say. The present age has cared 
for science rather than for conscience, and in politics it has valued 
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intellectual clearness more than devotion to principle. There are 
multiplying signs that conscience is again asserting its authority, and 
that the masses of the people intend in the near future to demand 
integrity, no less than cleverness and strength, in the management of 
political affairs. M. Proal's book appears at an opportune moment. 
Both the scholar and "the plain man" are giving to the critical 
examination of actual politics an amount of time and effort comparable 
only to the time and effort that were bestowed upon political theories 
a century ago. This is true not only in Europe, where liberal gov- 
ernment is yet on trial and corruption threatens to undo the repub- 
licanism that kings could not overthrow, but also in the United States, 
where an unprecedented campaign has been fought through to an 
unequalled triumph on the single question whether common honesty 
shall be the corner-stone of our policy. Everywhere men are 
acknowledging the duty, so impressively emphasized by President 
Cleveland at the Princeton University ceremonies, of that attention 
to politics which has in the past been regarded too much as a privi- 
lege. A judicially calm yet ethically earnest review of the modes, 
causes and consequences of political criminality that have weakened 
and desolated states for two thousand years cannot fail, if read, to 
strengthen the growing conviction that righteousness exalteth a 
nation. This conviction has been partly intuitive belief and partly 
historical generalization. M. Proal's book may be described as the 
first attempt, conceived in the modern scientific spirit, to establish it 
as a true induction. 

M. Proal is a recognized authority on the theory of crime and pun- 
ishment. His first important work, Le Crime et La Peine, was crowned 
by the Institute. It offered a very different interpretation of increas- 
ing crime from that which has been forced upon public attention by 
criminal anthropologists. It insisted upon the reality of moral 
responsibility and the duty of the state to punish the evil-doer. It 
was marked throughout by a sincere ethical spirit, and was a much 
needed corrective of the more extreme " anthropological " views of 
the Italian school. His readers will therefore be prepared to find in 
the present work much less resemblance than the name would indi- 
cate to La Crime Politique et Les involutions by Lombroso and Laschi. 
The latter authors study chiefly the crimes against governments (as 
distinguished from crimes against society or against mankind) and 
the character of the political offender or revolutionist, which, they 
easily demonstrate, is in many respects different from that of the 
offender against mankind. M. Proal also studies the anarchist, the 
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tyrannicide and other revolutionists, but he applies himself chiefly to 
an examination of criminality in government and in politics, and to 
the motives of scoundrels who are clothed with respectability and sit 
in the high places of authority. Beginning with the history of 
Machiavelism, he takes up in order assassination, anarchy, political 
hatreds, political hypocrisy, political spoliation, the corruption of poli- 
ticians, electoral corruption, the corruption of law and justice by 
politics and the corruption of manners. Each of these topics is fully 
treated. Positive facts are given in all necessary detail. The 
teachings of political leaders, churchmen and moralists in regard to 
them are critically examined, and the general opinion, or sentiment, 
of society upon them at different times and places is analyzed. 
Altogether the volume is a sober and convincing scientific work, and 
yet it is also a sobering and disquieting one. 

It is sobering because it fully establishes two unpleasant conclu- 
sions. The first is that the active politician, the world over, continues 
to believe in the maxim that in politics, if not in individual conduct, 
the end justifies the means. The second is that although the prac- 
tical consequences of this maxim are invariably disastrous, they are 
often so involved or so long delayed that a presentation of the facts 
is more likely to confuse than to enlighten the average voter. The 
great value of M. ProaPs work lies, first, in the success with which 
he has overcome this difficulty by extending his survey over a long 
period of time and by carefully attending to his perspective, and, 
secondly, in the skill with which he has exposed the essential sophistry 
of some of the more plausible disguises under which the maxim con- 
ceals itself. One of these is the dictum that the public safety, rather 
than reason, honor or principle, is the supreme law ; as if the very 
question of what the public safety requires could be answered when 
men forget principle and sneer at reason. Another is the contention 
that deceit is legitimate in party warfare and lying in diplomacy. 
Among the strongest pages of M. Proal's volume are those which ex- 
pose the imbecility, not to* mention the peril, of diplomatic lying. Yet 
another sophism is the belief that stealing, defamation of character 
and other iniquities are justifiable if they are in the order of " mani- 
fest destiny " or are contributory to a " cause." The defense which 
the " practical " man always sets up for his evil maxim is that in a 
finite world ethical rules after all are, like truth, purely relative. 
Accepting this idea without analyzing it, the practical man soon 
begins to sneer at " absolute " morality and at ideals, and ^o talk 
ponderously about the horrors that men of ideals and absolute 
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standards, like Rousseau and Danton, have brought upon mankind. 
The plain truth of the matter, however, is that it is exactly this type 
of the practical man who is of all men the most abstract in his think- 
ing, and whose ethics, such as he has, are of the most absolute sort. 
The doctrine that the end justifies the means is absolutism unquali- 
fied. It ignores the relativity of ends. The man who really under- 
stands that morality is relative, and who feels it as well, always remem- 
bers the relativity of the end in view not less than the relativity of the 
means that may be employed to its attainment, and he insists that 
the first comparison instituted shall be one between the ethical value 
of the end sought and that of the means chosen. Moreover, such a 
man will guard himself against an overvaluation of the desired end 
which would insidiously lead him to underrate the importance of 
choosing unquestionable means ; he will hold himself ready to make 
sacrifices or to endure suffering before adopting means that he would 
under other circumstances pronounce evil. Finally, it is only such a 
man who can really appreciate the great truth, which Burke so clearly 
and so fully demonstrated, that in politics ends and means must be 
not only ethically but also historically right, as natural incidents in 
the normal and continuous evolution of a people. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 

Hamburg und England im Zeitalter der Konigin Elisabeth. 
By Dr. Richard Ehrenberg. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1896. — 
viii, 362 pp. 

England in the days of Henry VIII w.as economically far inferior 
to Germany. But in the second half of the sixteenth century these 
relative conditions were reversed. Germany declined very rapidly, 
while England made giant strides forward. The causes of this 
change were many and varied, but among the most important was 
the advantage England gained through the new trade routes, which 
were a consequence of the geographical discoveries of the preceding 
century. Then, again, the rise of the Tudor absolute monarchy per- 
mitted a vigorous application of the principles of Mercantilism, 
which, in a very crude form, had already appeared in England under 
Richard II. A national economy took the place of mediaeval "inter- 
communal or inter-municipal commerce." On the other hand, in 
Germany, with its political disintegration which was about to be 
further intensified by the religious troubles, there could be no 
national economy. Moreover, through the new trade routes South 



